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consternation. On Monday the I5th, the King was
bled. The Dauphin was no better than before. The
King and Madame de Maintenon saw him separately
several times during the day, which was passed in
prayers and reading.

On Tuesday, the i6th, the Dauphin was worse. He
felt himself devoured by a consuming fire, which the
external fever did not seem to justify; but the pulse
was very extraordinary and exceedingly menacing.
This was a deceptive day. The marks on the Dau-
phin's face extended over all the body. They were re-
garded as the marks of measles. Hope arose thereon,
but the doctors and the most clear-sighted of the Court
could not forget that these same marks had shown
themselves on the body of the Dauphine; a fact un-
known out of her chamber until after death.

On Wednesday, the i/th, the malady considerably
increased. I had news at all moments of the Dauphin's
state from Cheverny, an excellent apothecary of the
King and of my family. He hid nothing from us,
He had told us what he thought of the Dauphine's ill-
ness; he told us now what he thought of the Dauphin's.
I no longer hoped therefore, or rather I hoped to the
end, against all hope.

On Wednesday the pains increased. They were like
a devouring fire, but more violent than ever. Very
late into the evening the Dauphin sent to the King for
permission to receive the communion early the next
morning, without ceremony and without display, at the
mass performed in his chamber. Nobody heard of
this, that evening; it was not known until the following
morning. I was in extreme desolation; I scarcely saw